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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT-—PLEASE READ! 


The editors regret to announce that with this issue of STORY 
PARADE publication will be suspended. On all unexpired sub- 
scriptions adjustments will be made within the next few months. 
The editors wish to express their appreciation to all the sub- 
scribers and the many artists and writers who have contributed 
to STORY PARADE through the years. They regret that cir- 
cumstances beyond their control make this step necessary. 
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Sing a song of Christmas, 
Christmas, cold and white, 
Yellow stars and twinkling 
Spread across the night, 
Berries on the holly, 
Making it to glow, 
Moonlight in the valley, 
On the hilltops, snow! 


Sing a song of Christmas! 

I have seen a thing 

W hich set the stars a-whirling 
W hich made the blackbirds sing— 
I have seen a manger, 

A woman sweet and mild, 
A host of shining angels 
and ...a Child. 


ply, 


By Ivy Eastwick °* Illustrated by GERTRUDE EsPENSCHEID « 3 » 
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VERY year since Billy Kidwell could 
weal his mother had bought 
a Christmas tree from the old man who 
sold Christmas trees on the vacant lot 
next to the A & P. But this year, Billy’s 
Grandma K idwell was staying with them. 

When Billy’s mother picked out a 
tree, Grandma Kidwell gave the tree a 
brisk shake, and exclaimed, ‘Mercy me! 
Look at the needles fall off! ‘These trees 
must have been cut months ago.” 

So they went home without any tree. 

The next day, a couple of men came 
along Billy’s street in a truck, selling 
Christmas trees. “Guaranteed fresh cut!”’ 
they shouted. But when Grandma K id- 
well heard that they wanted three dollars 
and a half for a tree, she nearly had a 
fit; so Billy’s mother didn’t buy any of 
those trees, either. 
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— Billy's 
Chis tmas 
“Oree 


By Marion HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


Billy went over to Fats’ house, and 
there was the Martins’ tree, set up and 
trimmed already. ‘‘Neat, isn’t it?” said 
Fats. “You got your tree yet?” 

“No,” said Billy. “Jeepers, what’s the 
racket upstairs?” 

“Bobby and a couple of other first- 
grade kids,” explained Fats. “They’re go- 
ing out caroling Christmas Eve.” 

“—two turtle doves and a partridge in 
a pear tree,’ warbled the carolers. 

“Sounds more like ‘Old MacDonald’s 
Farm’ to me,” said Billy. 

“If you wait till the last minute, the 
best trees will be gone,” said Fats. 

“T know,” replied Billy glumly. “But 
Grandma Kidwell thinks the only way 
to get a Christmas tree is to hitch the 
horse up to the sleigh and drive out in 
the pine woods and chop one down.” 
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“What horse? 
manded Fats. 

“What pine woods, either?’ asked 
Billy. “Oh, well, I guess we'll get one. 
We always have.” 

But it got to be the day before Christ- 
mas, and still Billy didn’t have any tree. 
Instead, his mother said to him, “You 
won’t mind if we don’t have a tree this 
year, will you?” 

“T guess not,” mumbled Billy. 

But he did mind. He wandered over 
to the lot by the A & P. The old man 
always gave away the left-over Christ- 
mas trees, last thing Christmas Eve. But 
there were only a few trees left, and they 
were all marked SOLD. 

“Been turning away customers all 
day,” grumbled the old man. 

After lunch, Billy got a saw out of the 
garage and went over to Fats’ house. 
When Fats opened the door, Billy heard 
somebody crying loudly upstairs. 

‘““That’s Bobby,” explained Fats. ““The 
Casey twins are in bed with sore throats. 
He was going caroling with them tonight 
and Mom won't let him go alone.” 

“l’m going out and cut me a tree,” 
said Billy. ‘““Want to come along?” 

“Gosh, we got a tree, and it’s cold 
out,” Fats began. The noise upstairs got 
louder; it sounded as if Benny, the baby, 
had joined in out of sympathy. “Okay, 
I'll come,” said Fats hastily. 

Then he made a mistake; he went up- 
stairs to tell his mother he was going 
out. ““That’s fine,” she said promptly. 
“Take Bobby with you. Maybe it will 
take his mind off his troubles.” 

Before Billy and Fats could even start 
arguing, she had bundled Bobby into 
his outdoor things, and put him right 
out the front door. 

“Can I carry the saw?” asked Bobby. 
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What sleigh?” de- 
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“No,” said Billy. ‘“Let’s try the old 
Burwell farm. Used to be some little 
cedars in the pasture there.” 

“That’s a long way to walk,” grum- 
bled Fats. 

“Well, think of a closer place.” 

Fats couldn’t think of one, so they 
started out. The sidewalks were crowded 
and noisy, everybody loaded down with 
last-minute bundles, but out beyond 
town it was so quiet they could hear the 
snow squeak under their boots. 

The snow made everything look differ- 
ent, and they would have missed the 
turn-off for the farm if it hadn’t been 
for the old mail box by the road. 

When they reached the top of the hill, 
they just stood and stared. Some real 
estate company had started a sub-divi- 
sion, and a row of half-finished houses 
stood in the old pasture. Fences, trees, 
the old barn—everything was gone. 

“Well, wouldn’t you know,” said Billy 
bitterly. ‘““The whole countryside to 
build houses on, and they have to build 
them right here.” 

“Aw, let’s go home,” urged Fats. 

‘Look, I came to get a tree, and I’m 
going to get one,” said Billy. “Let’s try 
the woods beyond the hill there.” 

He headed for the woods, and Fats 
and Bobby followed. ‘The woods 
stretched away over the hills, as far as 
they could see. Halfway up the next hill, 
Billy spotted a few small pines, but when 
he hurried up to them, they turned out 
to be crooked and straggly, and wound 
around with briars. Fats said they looked 
all right to him, but Billy kept on going, 
up one hill and down another, zig-zag- 
ging to make sure he didn’t miss any- 
thing. 

They were tramping through dead 
underbrush in a little hollow, when a 
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Loosing his grip on the truck door, Billy fell into the snow. 


few flakes of snow sifted down through 
the bare branches overhead. 

‘“‘Now look, it’s snowing,” said Fats. 
“Come on back.” 

“Not me,” said Billy doggedly. “You 
go home, if you want. Hey, what are you 
going that way for?” 

“It’s the way we came,” said Fats. 

“No it isn’t. We came past that big 
tree, remember?” | 

“No, I don’t remember,” said Fats. 

Bobby quit catching snowflakes. ‘‘Are 
we lost?” he asked anxiously. 

“Nol” replied Billy and Fats loudly. 
They looked around for their own foot- 
prints, but even Fats hadn’t left any 
prints on the hard-frozen snow. 

“We are too lost!” wailed Bobby. “You 
went and took me out and lost me, and 
on Christmas Eve, too!” 

“Oh, don’t be such a baby,” said Billy. 
“I know the way back. Come on.” He 
started off so confidently that Fats and 
Bobby followed without a word. It was 
snowing harder now, small whirling 
flakes that blotted out everything beyond 
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the nearest tree trunks. Billy led the way 
up a hill and down a slope and up an- 
other hill. There lay a huge fallen oak 
that none of them had ever seen before. 

Fats said slowly, “When you're lost, 
you're supposed to keep going downhill, 
and then pretty soon you come to a 
stream.” 

“Oh, fine!’’ said Billy. ““Then we can 
all go swimming.” 

Bobby began to cry. “We learned 
about getting lost in school,” he sobbed. 
“You have to stay right where you are 
until somebody comes and finds you.” 

“Not in this weather you don’t,” re- 
plied Billy. “You keep moving, and 
fast. We’re bound to come out on a road 
pretty soon. Listen, Bobby, you want to 
sing? Go ahead, it’ll keep you warm.” 

“Good King Wenceslas looked out,” 
began Bobby. They plunged on, heads 
down against the flying snow. 

“Sire, the night is darker now, 
And the wind grows stronger, 
Fails my heart, I know not how, 
I can go no longer—” 
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Bobby’s voice trailed off, and he stum- 
bled along in silence. They were on lev- 
eler ground now, following a clear space 
through the woods. There was a path of 


some sort under the snow, but they were. 


afraid to mention it, for fear it would 
vanish and the trees would close in again. 

Billy raised his head and souinted 
through the snowflakes. ‘‘Christmas 
trees!’ he shouted hoarsely. Dozens, hun- 
dreds of small pines were growing along- 
side the path, well-spaced and beauti- 
fully shaped. “Hey, wait up! I’m going 
to cut one!” 

Fats kept on going. “I hope I never see 
another Christmas tree as long as I live!”’ 
he yelled back. Then he broke into a 
run. “A car! A car!” he shouted. “‘No, it’s 
a truck. Come on, they'll give us a lift 
into town!” 

Billy and Bobby lit out after Fats, as 
fast as their cold feet would carry them. 
Dimly, through the swirling snow, they 
could see a parked truck ahead, and a 
couple of men moving around it. The 
men were picking up Christmas trees 
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from a pile of cut trees and tossing them 
into the truck. 

“Hil Hello!” bellowed Fats joyfully. 
“Give us a lift!” 

Without a word, one of the men 
jumped into the driver’s seat and started 
the engine. The other man slammed the 
tail-gate shut and leaped in beside the 
driver. Billy sprinted ahead of Fats, and 
jumped onto the running board. 

“Wait, we’re lost—” he began. The 
man nearest him pried his fingers off the 
door and shoved him backward onto the 
snow. The motor roared, the tire chains 
clanked, and the truck lurched off down 
the road. 

Bobby began to cry. Billy picked him- 
self up off the snow. Fats shook his fist 
after the truck and roared, ‘““Those guys 
must be crazy!”’ 

“T’ve seen ’em before, selling Christ- 
mas trees on our street,” said Billy. 
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“Same guys, same truck. Say, where's 
Bobby going?” 

Bobby was disappearing among the 
little pine trees. “I see a light!’’ he yelled 
shrilly. 

Billy and Fats ran after him. Way off, 
between the evergreens, they could see 
lighted windows. Closer up, it turned 
out to a be a little bungalow with a holly 
wreath on the front door. As _ they 
stepped onto the porch, Bobby wiped his 
nose on his snowy sleeve, and burst into 
song: 

“Here we come a-wassailing, among 
the leaves so green—” 

The door opened, and a plump woman 
looked out. “Why, it’s carol singers!” 
she exclaimed. “Do come in, you look 
half frozen. John, here are some chil- 
dren, caroling.” 

Her husband stood up as they all 
crowded into a cozy room with a blazing 
fire in the fireplace. “How do you hap- 
pen to be way out here?” he asked. 

“We got lost in the snow,” explained 
Billy. “We thought we'd get a lift from 
a truck out on the road, but the fellows 
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ICE MAGIC 


By Juanita G. WILLIAMS 





Skating tonight! The rink lies bright 
And cold in the light of the moon. 

Like an earth-bound bird in flight I glide, 
And bedtime comes too soon. 

My skates strike fire, cold icy fire 

That sparks in the night and is lost; 

And swifter and wilder my spirit rides 


On the wings of the wind and the frost. 
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in it turned out to be crazy, or some- 
thing.” 

‘Crazy as loons,” said Fats. “They left 
some of their trees, and just—” 

“Trees! Truck!” shouted the man ex- 
citedly. ““Which way did they go? When 
was this?” 

“That way,” said Billy, pointing. 
“About two minutes ago.” 

The man rushed into the next room, 
and they could hear him bellowing into 
a telephone, “Operator! Operator!” 

‘‘We have a nursery here—McBride’s 
Nursery,” explained the plump woman. 
“We raise flowers and fancy evergreens 
for landscaping, and we've lost a lot of 
stock this Christmas. People come out 
after dark and steal trees. Here, take off 
those snowy things and get warm.” 

Mr. McBride came back into the 
room, rubbing his hands. ““There’s no 
place to turn off that road, and when 
those crooks reach the state road, they'll 
find a police car waiting for them. Funny 
they’re still operating the day before 
Christmas. 

“There aren’t any Christmas trees left 
in town,” said Billy. “I guess they figure 
they can get fancy prices for anything 
they bring in this afternoon.” 

Mrs. McBride bustled out into the 
kitchen and came back with hot cocoa 
and cookies, and Billy and Fats quietly 
thawed out and filled up, while Bobby 
went sound asleep on the sofa. 

“It’s almost quit snowing,” said Billy 
finally. ‘If you'll tell us the shortest way 
back to town, we'll get going.” 

Mr. McBride disappeared while his 
wife was helping Bobby, still half asleep, 
into his outdoor things. Then Billy 
picked up his saw from beside the front 
door, and they all stepped out into the 
cold again. And there, in front of the 
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house, looking just like a Christmas card, 
was a horse and sleigh. ‘The sleigh was 
red, and the horse was stamping on the 
snow and blowing out clouds of steamy 
breath. 

“Climb in!’’ chuckled Mr. McBride 
from the driver’s seat. ‘““You kids did me 
a favor, and I’m driving you home. Tuck 
the blankets in around you. What’s the 
saw for?’’ he asked Billy. 

“Well, what we really started out to do 
was to get a Christmas tree,”’ explained 
Billy. ‘““We’ve done just about everything 
else, but it still looks as if I don’t get any 
tree this year.” 

“Nonsense. Didn’t you say _ those 
thieves left some of the trees behind?’ 
asked Mr. McBride. 

When they reached the road, there 
were the tire tracks, the trampled place 
in the snow, and the little pile of cut 
trees. Billy climbed down and picked out 
the prettiest tree, and Fats helped him 
load it into the sleigh. Mr. McBride 
clucked to the horse, and they slid si- 
lently over the snowy road toward town. 

The cold air finally woke Bobby up. 

“Deck the halls with boughs of holly, 
Fa la la, la la, la la la la,” he piped. 

“°Tis the season to be jolly,’ boomed 
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Mr. McBride in a deep resounding bass. 
Billy and Fats joined in on the second 
verse. The brown mare pricked her ears 
back and danced along over the snow, 
keeping time to the music. 

When they reached the lighted streets 
of town, cars and trucks pulled over to 
the side to give them the right-of-way; 
and people on the sidewalks waved and 
sang along with them as they passed. Still 
singing, they pulled up in a spurt of snow 
at Billy’s front gate. 

Billy’s father and his mother and his 
Grandma Kidwell all crowded into the 
dovrway to look. Billy hauled his tree 
out of the sleigh, and called, ‘““Thank 
you, and merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas, and thank you!” 
shouted Mr. McBride, and drove off to- 
ward Fats’ house. 

Billy dragged his tree up the walk. 

“Where in the world—?” began Billy’s 
mother. 

“What have you been up to now?” 
asked his father suspiciously. 

But Grandma Kidwell just flung the 
door open wide, and said, “There, what 
did I tell you? That’s the way to get a 
Christmas tree. Bring it in, Billy, and 
we'll trim it after supper.” 
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CHRISTMAS I 


By Epna P. Kinc 


HRISTMAS in Brittany is a joyous oc- 
C casion. And for the La Blont fam- 
ily, there are many special customs lead- 
ing up to Christmas Day. 

On a bright, clear morning in mid- 
December, the whole family sets out for 
the hills. It is an important occasion! ‘To- 
day Papa La Blont will select the tree 
for the Christmas Eve celebration. It 
must be a fine, strong oak. 

While Mama La Blont and Therese 
gather holly, laurel and mistletoe, Papa 
La Blont and Pierre prepare the tree. 

First they saw or chop off all the limbs, 
then saw through the base until only a 
few hearty chops are needed to bring it 
down. Now it is ready for the final blow. 

The whole family gathers around the 
tree. Papa La Blont grasps the ax firmly 
and gives a few chops. The tree sways. 

“Watch!” cries Papa La Blont. With 
a mighty crash, the tree hits the ground, 
scattering snow in all directions. The 
second it touches the ground, it stops 
being an oak tree and becomes the 
Christmas log. 

The top is lopped off and it is borne 
proudly home to rest in the courtyard 
until the Holy Eve. 

Now that the Yule log is ready, the 
family’s thoughts turn to the making of 
the créche. The santons, or figures of the 
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Nativity, are made from clay. When the 
day’s work is done, the whole family 
gathers in front of the fireplace and 
works on them. Pierre brings a large 
supply of clay from the banks of the 
canal. ‘This is packed into the wooden 
molds Papa La Blont’s grandfather made 
many years ago. 

When the clay has dried, the molds 
are opened and the figures removed. 
These are gummed with fish glue, then 
gaily painted. Bright red, brilliant blue, 
emerald green, snowy white—all colors 
are brushed on the figures, until they are 
as gay as a stained-glass window. 

When the painted figures are dry, they 
are placed in the pasteboard stable. 
Pierre carefully puts the Baby Jesus in 
a manger lined with moss. ‘Therese ten- 
derly places Joseph and Mary on the 
straw-covered floor by the manger. One 
by one, the animals and the shepherds 
are placed and finally the three Wise 
Men are put in. It is a beautiful créche 
when all is done! 

The day before Christmas is a busy, 
happy time. There are so many last min- 
ute things to do. 

Pierre must fasten a sheaf of wheat 
to the eaves for the birds. Papa must 
brush the cow and calf, and give them 
a special feeding. Mama has been busy 
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JOKES 
PRE 


Merry Christmas from George to every- 
body! George thinks it’s been a lot of fun 
hearing from all of you, and he certainly 
does hope you'll keep on writing to him! 


PATIENT: My head feels like a lump of 
lead. My muscles cramp like. steel 
bands. My neck is as stiff as a pipe. 

Doc.: You don’t need a doctor, friend, 
you need a plumber! 

Marcia Crossman 





Lavy Driver: We must be getting near a 
city. 
Nervous Frienp: Why do you say that? 
Lapy Driver: I keep hitting more peo- 
ple. 
Jim Morlin 























A customer rushed into a drugstore. 
“A mouse trap, please!” he shouted. “I 
have to catch a bus.” 
“Sorry, sir,” said the clerk. “We don’t 
have them that big.” 
David Heffron 


A little boy was lost in a big 
city. After wandering around 
for some time, he went to a 
policeman for help. 

“Officer,” he asked, “did you 
happen to see a lady going by 
here without me?” 





Naomi Evert 








BY GEORGE a 
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since early morning, cooking everything 
from turkey to cake. Therese must catch 
the cat and feed it every bite it will eat 
because it is bad luck if a cat mews on 
Christmas Eve. 

And then, at last, it is time to set the 
table for the Christmas Eve supper. 
Mama La Blont spreads the long table 
with the white holiday cloth. Therese 
decorates it with two tall candles, some 
holly, and white rushes. In the center of 
the table, Mama La Blont places the hol- 
iday bread, its crisp brown crust marked 
with a cross. 

When everything is ready, the whole 
family prepares to attend the Christmas 
Mass. ‘They put on shawls and scarves, 
wrap baby Jacques warmly. Each one 
takes a freshly scoured lantern from the 
corner. Soon they are on théir way to the 
church, through the starry winter night. 

Leaving their lanterns at the church 
door, they pass inside to pay homage to 
the Baby Jesus. The children ask him 
to fill their shoes with gifts. For, in Brit- 
tany, the Christ Child is supposed to 
make the rounds, leaving gifts for good 
children in their shoes. 

After the service, the La Blont family 
walks home, lanterns swinging, wooden 
shoes crunching the snow, singing as 
they go. 

Now Papa and Pierre carry in the Yule 
log. ‘Three times they circle the room be- 
fore it is laid in the fireplace. While a 
carol is softly sung, three glasses of wine 
are poured over the log in honor of the 
Trinity. Then it is lighted with a brand 
saved from last year’s Yule log. 

As the candles flicker on the Holy 
Family in the créche, the family gathers 
around the long table. Grandma and 
Grandpa La Blont are there. Christmas 
has come again in Brittany. 
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CCORDING to an old legend, after the 

baby Jesus was born in Bethlehem, 
a number of angels decided they would 
like to give to the world a symbol of his 
birthday. 

They decided that a good way would 
be to take to the world a beautiful tree. 
They would call it “Christ’s Tree” and 
let it be a symbol of great joy. 

So they went into the woods to look 
for a tree that was suitable. 

First they looked at the mighty oak. 

“We cannot take the oak,” said one 
angel. ‘It is too big.” 

Then they looked at the beech tree. 

“We cannot take the beech,” said the 
second angel. “It loses its leaves too 
soon.” 

Then they looked at the birch tree. 

“We cannot take the birch,” said the 
third angel. “Its branches are used to 
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make the switches for naughty children.” 

Then they looked at the willow tree. 

“We cannot take the willow,” said 
the fourth angel. “Our Christ Tree is to 
be a symbol of joy, and the willow is al- 
ways weeping.” 

Then they looked at the fir tree. 

“It will never lose its leaves,” said 
the first angel. 

“It has such a lovely shape,” said the 
second angel. 

“It has such a pleasing aroma,” said 
the third angel. 

“It looks so happy!” said the fourth 
angel. 

‘This is the very tree we’ve been look- 
ing for,’ said all the angels together. 

Tenderly they took up the little fir 
tree and bore it to the stable in Bethle- 
hem. And thus the world received its 


first Christmas tree. 











THE ICEHOUSE MYSTERY 


By RussELL Gorpon CARTER 


op Assotr glided abruptly to a 
B stop on the dark, glistening ice. 

‘“What’s the matter?” His cousin 
Esther asked. Esther was visiting the Ab- 
botts for a winter week end. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, frowning. 
‘‘Maybe nothing. Only I thought I heard 
a queer sound.” 

The two skaters stood peering toward 
the east where the winter sun poured 
its pale gold upon the bleak countryside. 
In front of them stretched the frozen 
marshes. Somewhere far off a dog barked 
and another answered it. 

‘“That’s probably what you heard,” 
Esther said, “just a dog barking.” 

Bob shook his head. ‘‘No, it was more 
like—listen! There it is again!” From 
somewhere ahead came a low cry almost 
like a human voice. 

‘What can it be?” Esther gasped. ““It— 
it seemed to come from over there near 
your father’s icehouse.”” Once more the 
sound reached them, a little louder this 
time. 

“I’m going to find out!”’ Bob declared. 
“Maybe it’s someone in trouble.” And 
with Esther in her crimson cap and jacket 
following close behind, he began to skate 
along the passage that opened out before 
them, across the marsh. 

In and out of winding passages the 
two of them skated. At times the tall 
grass hid the icehouse. At times they 
would catch sudden glimpses of it and 
then quickly lose sight of it again. At 
last they reached a second pond, and 
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there only a few yards back from the 
shore stood the icehouse. All the while 
the cries continued. 

“Whatever it is, it’s inside the ice- 
house!’’ Esther exclaimed. 

Bob nodded and clenched his hands. 
His cousin was right. Something was in- 
side the icehouse—something that every 
few moments uttered sounds that were 
strange and frightening. 

“TI don’t like it here!’’ Esther mur- 
mured. “‘Hadn’t we better go back and 
get help?” 

Bob tightened his lips. ‘“‘No, there’s 
nothing to be scared of! Some kind of an- 
imal is in there, that’s all.” 

Skating to the shore, Bob seated him- 
self on an old stump to remove his skates. 
Esther hesitated and then followed him. 

Leaving his skates beside the stump, 
Bob made his way toward a long wooden 
chute that slanted up from the pond toa 
large square door. Suddenly he halted 
and bent downward. 

“Bob, what do you see?” Seated on the 
stump, Esther had already removed a 
skate. 

“Tracks!” her cousin replied. 

Pulling: off the other skate, Esther ran 
to where he was standing. There in front 
of them in the light snow were many 
small footprints, some clear and some 
blurred. Two lines of tracks led off into 
the woods beyond the icehouse. Another 
line led to the base of the chute and 
ended there. 

“What do you make of it?” she asked. 
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“This is what I think,” Bob said, after 
a moment. “Whatever kind of animal 
made the tracks leading to the chute, it 
was chased by dogs. So it raced up the 
chute and escaped by going into the ice- 
house. The dogs couldn’t follow because 
the chute is too steep—”’ 

“But how could it get inside?” Esther 
asked. ‘The door is closed.”’ 

“Yes, but how about that?” Bob 
_ pointed to a wide crack at the base of 
the door. 

Esther shook her head uncertainly. 
“Well, maybe the creature got inside 
that way, but why does it stay there and 
howl?” 

“IT guess that’s the real mystery—and 
I’m going to solve it!” Holding fast to 
the sides of the chute, Bob began to 
crawl upward. 

On the square platform at the top, he 
stretched his hand toward a long, heavy 
spike that served to hold the door shut. 
As he did so, the animal inside set up 
such a furious howling and snarling that 
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RIDDLES 


1. When is a man obliged to keep his 
word? 
2. Why is a baker such an unfortunate 
person? 
3. Why is a prudent person like a pin? 
. What roof is never dry? 
5. I’m both eaten and drunk, 
Now what can I be? 
I’m present at breakfast, 
At banquets and tea. 
6. I’m part of New York City, 
I make a rabbit’s home, 
Yet sometimes people ride me 
If they abroad should roam. 
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he felt his scalp prickle. He hesitated and 
moistened his lips. What if, when he 
opened the door, a savage animal should 
come tearing at him? 

“Oh, Bob, be careful!” Esther called. 

“TI don’t think it’s dangerous,” he said, 
as much to himself as to Esther. Then he 
removed the spike. 

Drawing the heavy door open an inch 
or two, he waited, but nothing happened. 
No sound of movement came from 
within. Even the howling had ceased. 
Bob drew the door open a little farther 
and then flung it wide. Still nothing hap- 
pened. 

‘What do you see?” Esther called. 

Bob bent forward, with one arm held 
in front of his face. For several seconds 
he could see nothing except blackness. 
Then gradually, things began to take 
shape. 

‘What do you see?” Esther shouted 
again. 

“Nothing except ice and sawdust!” 

The next instant the icehouse rang 
with a loud, long howl. Then Bob spied 
the animal! It was lying flat upon a cor- 
ner of a long slab of ice; an animal with 
yellow eyes that seemed to burn like pale 
fire. Suddenly Bob drew in his breath 
and expelled it with relief. It was—just 
a cat! 

Turning his head, Bob called, “It’s 
just a plain ordinary black cat!”’ 

Esther’s mouth dropped open. Finally 
she asked, “But what’s the matter with 
it? Why does it howl? Why doesn’t it 
come out?” 

Bob thrust his head into the doorway 
again. “Here, Puss!” he called. “Come 
here, Puss!”’ 

The cat made no movement. 

“Well, if you won’t come to me, I'll 
go to you!” And he crawled forward. 
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To his surprise, the cat made no at- 
tempt to escape. Instead, with ears laid 
back, it struggled feebly from side to 
side, all the while snarling and whimper- 
ing. 

“Must be sick or hurt or something,” 
he thought and, lowering his hand, took 
the cat gently by the loose skin at the 
back of its neck. ‘To his amazement, he 
was unable to lift it. 

Then swiftly he understood. The cat 
was frozen to the slab of ice! 

“Well, of all the queer things!’’ he 
muttered. Abruptly a possible explana- 
tion came to him. The cat, taking refuge 
from the dogs, had probably lain upon 
the ice until the warmth of its body 
melted the surface. Then the moisture 
had frozen again, holding it a prisoner. 

A few minutes later, the two cousins 
stood together at the base of the chute. 

“T once read about a cat that got fro- 
zen in a sewer,” Esther said. “The fire 
department had to cut it free.” 

‘“That’s exactly what I’m going to do!” 
Bob declared. 

Searching until he had found a big 
stone, he climbed the chute again. ‘Then 
with the stone in one hand and the spike 
in the other, he crawled inside. Luckily 
the cat was frozen to a corner of the slab. 
All he had to do was to break off the 
corner. 

Again and again, while the cat whim- 
pered and struggled, he shifted the spike 
and pounded. At last, with a cracking 
sound, the corner of the slab broke free. 
Bob picked it up. 

Esther couldn’t help laughing as he 
came down the chute, carrying a big 
chunk of ice with a black cat on top of it. 

“Now,” Bob said as he reached the 
ground, “‘what’s the best way to get the 
rest of the ice off this poor cat?” 
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“By magic!l’’ Esther exclaimed. 

‘“Magice”’ 

“Yes, let me have it.”” As her cousin 
handed her the chunk of ice, she set it on 
the ground. ‘‘Now just wait and watch!” 

Bob shrugged a shoulder doubtfully. 
After a while, however, as the ice began 
to melt under the direct rays of the sun, 
he saw the cat lift first one forepaw and 
then the other. Soon the hind legs also 
were free. ‘Then the cat stepped off the 
ice, and looking at the boy and girl, 
mewed and blinked its eyes. 

“It’s just a young cat,” Bob remarked 
while they were putting on their skates. 
“Wonder who owns it?” 

“We do!” Esther said. “At least till 
somebody claims it.”’ She bent over and 
picked it up. “Want to go home with us, 
Puss, and have some milk?” 

Bob grinned. “It says, “Yes, thank you, 
and be sure that milk is nice and warm!’”’ 

A few minutes later, with Esther hold- 
ing the cat snug against her, they set off 
swiftly homeward over the dark ice. 
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PUZZLES 


How Many Cars Do You KNow? 
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. What car do you send at Christmas? 
2. What car do you walk on? 

3. What car travels on ships, planes, 
and trains? 

4. What car is a spicy flower? 

. What car is a bright-colored song- 
bird? 

What car is a chewy treat? 

. What car is a funny picture? 

. What car do rabbits like to eat? 

. What car is a baby buggy? 

. What car is Santa’s reindeer? 
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Answers on page 32. 
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5 7 7\efa= oe 4 By RoweNa BENNETI oO Pie —s 
At Christmas-time, at Christmas-time Is quivering with suspense! 
I never can be serious! The air is all intense 
Our house is such a tingling place, For in every corner’s hidden 
All magic and mysterious: A box with fancy lid on 
With tissue paper whisperings, And bows of colored ribbon, 
VY And wrapping paper wigglings, (To open is forbidden.) 
And Yule Log’s little lispings, So we are all delirious 
And children's secret gigglings, And simply can’t be serious, 
And grown-ups’ smothered laughter... Our house is full of Christmas, 
Oh, every beam and rafter All magic and mysterious! 
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Santnis Asleep 


| | By ERNESTINE COBERN BEYER 





Santa, dear Santa, is taking a snooze, 
Hush, hush! Don't make any noise! 
He has just gotten home from his holiday cruise, 
And sleeps amid left-over toys. 

His goblin assistants, that mischievous crop, 

Play hide-and-seek there in his fluffy white mop, . 
But Santa, unheeding, is slumbering deep— 


Santa’s asleep! 


Santa is sleeping, his head on his chest; 
He's having a beautiful nap! 
A gremlin is sliding the slope of his vest, 
W hile others are climbing his lap. 

) They swing on his whiskers which merrily soar, 


Lifted aloft by his hurricane-snore; 


) But nothin g disturbs him, no chuckle or peep— 
Santa’s asleep! 


His cap is on crooked, he lolls in his chair; 

The goblins continue to play; 

Ma Santa peeps in, and she whispers, “Take care!” 
Then tiptoes all softly away. 

Santa, poor darling, is not any shirk, 

But climbing down chimneys is rather hard work! 
So let's slip away, for we love him a heap! 


Santa’s asleep! 














By ALice CARVER CRAMER 
Illustrated by FLavia GAG 
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OSEMARY and David were helping 
their grandmother make sand tarts 
for Christmas. Rosemary brushed each 
cooky carefully with eggwhite, and David 
stuck one almond carefully on each. 
When they finished and Grandma 
started putting the cookies in the oven, 
Rosemary and David, who had been 
bending over the kitchen table, lifted 
their heads and straightened their backs. 
Then they saw through the steamy win- 
dow that it was snowing. 
“Look, Grandma!” David 
“Snow! Snow for Christmas!” 
The two children slipped from the 
tall kitchen stools and raced to the din- 
ing room window. There, standing 
among Grandma’s ferns and begonias 
and Christmas poinsettias they looked 
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shouted. 


A SHOE FOR 





out over the yard, the highway, and the 
village green with its tall elm trees. Over 
everything they saw fine white snow- 
flakes falling faster and faster, thicker 
and thicker. Soon they could barely see 
the white church on the hill across the 
green. 

“I can’t see the church any longer, 
David, can you?” said Rosemary. “Why 
look, I can’t even see the trees. I can just 
barely see the barberry hedge.” 

“Looks like a real snow,’ Grandma 
agreed, pausing a moment at the kitchen 
door. “Snow for Christmas!”’ 

“T hear sleigh bells!” David cried. 

The children looked up and down, 
peering through the thick curtains of 
snow. Maybe it would be Mr. Tomkins 
with a load of wood on his big old sledge. 
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But the bells were different from his. 
They were lighter, faster, and gayer. And 
they seemed to ring from the sky and 
from the treetops. 

Suddenly something swept down onto 
the green from over the trees. They 
couldn’t be sure, the snow was so thick. 
Was it a tiny red sleigh? Before they 
could get a good glimpse of it, the snow 
closed in again in swirling clouds. A 
streak of bell music shot across the sky. 
Silence fell once more. 

Then along the walk, through the 
opening in the barberry hedge came 
slowly and delicately a little snowy crea- 
ture with great branching antlers. Right 
up to Grandma’s front door he came. 

“It’s a reindeer,” gasped Rosemary. 

“It’s coming here,” cried David. 

They watched the 
little animal pause on 
the stone doorstep 
and knock with his 
antlers on the door. 

“Children, see who 
that is,” Grandma 
called from the kitch- 
en. “ "Tisn’t time for 
your Aunt Janet yet, 
nor your mother and 
father either.”’ 

David and Rose- 
mary tumbled to the 
door and pulled it 
wide open. Snow 
danced in, and a gust 
of wind. And the 
reindeer walked dain- 
tily into the hall, 
limping on one of 
his tiny feet. 

“You took your 
time,” he said rather 
severely. His voice 
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was like ice tinkling in Grandma’s silver 
pitcher. He was golden brown, and his 
head was no higher than Rosemary’s. 

“Well, you see—we didn’t—” David 
began. 

‘“‘We were so—so surprised—” gasped 
Rosemary. 

“Close the door, children,’ came 
Grandma’s hearty voice. “I’ll be right 
there.” And in she came, on brisk feet. 

“Well now,” she said, “what’s this?” 

The beautiful little animal turned his 
head toward her, and shook his hand- 
some antlers vigorously. Ice crystals spat- 
tered from them in a shower, onto the 
braided rug. “I am Blitzen,” he said. 
“May I come inp” 

“Mm-mm,” said Grandma thought- 
fully. “Hardly like to say no to you. Just 








“TI am Blitzen,” he said. “May I come in?” 











“Are you hungry?” he whispered. 


stand there a minute, will you, until I 
get the snow off your feet.” | 

Grandma dropped to her knees and 
began to wipe each of the deer’s hoofs 
with a cloth. When she touched the left 
front foot, the deer jumped and gave a 
little cry of pain. 

“What’s wrong?” 
“Hurt yourself?” 

“Yes,” sighed the deer. He looked 
about with an impatient, sorrowful 
glance. “It’s the first time such a thing 
ever happened to any of us. I struck my 
foot on something, an icy cloud perhaps, 
and hurt it, and cast a shoe.” 

“Well, you poor beast!” Grandma 
clucked sympathetically. ““There, you’re 
dry enough, I expect. Children, take him 
in to the fire, spread out that little rug 
from behind the woodbox for him to lie 
on, and go get your grandfather. I must 
get back to my cookies.” 
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Grandma asked. 


The little deer lay down before the 
parlor fire. His nostrils quivered as he 
smelled the smells of this new place: the 
woodsmoke, the spicy cooking, and the 
sweet pine Christmas tree beside the fire- 
place near the window. His great eyes 
flashed as he looked all about him. Then 
he rested his head on his forelegs, trying 
it impatiently this way and that, until he 
found a position not painful for his 
hurt foot. His brown eyes closed, and he 
slept. 

He was still asleep when Grandfather 
came in with David and Rosemary and 
looked him over. 

‘“‘Wears shoes, does he?” Grandfather 
murmured. Grandma always spoke out 
brisk and clear, but Grandfather had a 
way of talking softly to himself as he 
worked. “Never heard before of a deer 
with shoes. But let’s have a look.” 

He gently lifted one of the feet, which 
was tucked up snugly under the deer’s 
side. 

“Gold!” Grandfather pointed. David 
and Rosemary stared. It was indeed a 
tiny gold shoe, gleaming in the firelight 
far brighter than any of the Christmas 
ornaments. 

Blitzen felt Grandfather’s hands on 
his foot and awoke. He opened his eyes. 

“Santa Claus told me to come in here. 
He said anyone in Aroostook County 
should be resourceful enough to fix it,” 
he said. “I’m to catch them as they come 
back through here toward morning.” 

Again the deer put his head down and 
closed his eyes. 

“All tired out with this bad leg,” 
Grandfather remarked. “David, fetch the 
liniment. That'll do for the pain. But 
now about a shoe. That’s quite a prob- 
lem.” 

“A gold shoe,” said Rosemary. “Oh, 
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Grandfather, how will we find one?” 
‘Makes no matter if it’s gold,” said 
Grandfather. ‘‘So it fits I allow he’ll be 
glad if it’s plain iron, or anything. But 
we've got no shoe that would fit him 
and if we did, how’d we put it on?” 

David sat down and began to rub 
Blitzen’s foreleg, just above the hoof, 
with the liniment. 

The deer opened his eyes and wrin- 
kled his nose. “Phew! It smells awful!” 
he complained. His voice sounded sharp 
and cold, like the crack of ice on the pond 
when the weather changed fast. 

‘See here, Blitzen,” said Grandfather, 
not unkindly but very firmly, “it’s what 
we use. It’s what takes the boys’ kinks 
out after they ski. It’ll do you good. No 
matter if it smells like spoiled fish.” 

“Grandfather, could we make him a 
shoe?” Rosemary asked. “Maybe out of 
rope or something like that?” 

Grandfather sat back on his heels. 
‘Too soft,”” he said, and shook his head. 
“Put up the liniment, David. That’s 
plenty.” 

“Well, maybe we could bandage his 
foot somehow, good and thick—” 

“Mm-mm. Don’t think that’d do 
either, Rosemary. Think some more.” 

David ran back into the room. “You 
ought to get Mr. Vergil Dickinson, 
Grandfather,” he said. 

“What I was just thinking about,” 
said Grandfather. “But he puts up his 
truck for the winter. Think maybe he’d 
come? On Christmas Eve?” 

“T’ll call and see, anyway,” cried Rose- 
mary. 

‘Who is Mr. Vergil Dickinson?” asked 
Blitzen. 

“He’s the traveling smith. He goes 
around in his truck and shoes horses,” 
Grandfather explained. “But I never 
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heard of him shoeing a reindeer, and in 
this weather, and on Christmas Eve.” 

Rosemary danced back into the room. 

‘‘He’ll come, Grandfather! At first he 
said, ‘No,’ but I said, ‘It’s for Blitzen,’ 
and he said, ‘Whor’ and I said, ‘You 
know, Mr. Vergil Dickinson, one of 
Santa’s reindeer,’ and he said he reck- 
oned he’d come.” 

Grandma put her head in at the door. 
‘What have you decided?” she asked 
briskly. ““Whatever, I hope you can man- 
age by supper and that’s at six sharp. Lots 
to do before bedtime. Doesn’t that poor 
thing want something to eat?” 

David tickled the deer’s forehead, and 
put his cheek against the sleek face. 
“Blitzen,” he whispered, “do you want 
some supper?” 

Blitzen sighed, then yawned. He 
stretched his legs and stood up, tapping 
his lame foot lightly on the floor. 

“My foot feels better already,” he 
said. His voice was like the blades of 
many skaters on the ice. “Yes, I am hun- 
gry. What may I have?” 





“A gold shoe,” said Grandfather. 











“Don’t slip,” warned Grandfather. 


Rosemary ran to bring him three Mc- 
Intosh apples. David brought an arm- 
ful of hay, which he spread on a news- 
paper. 

“In the parlor?” said Grandmother. 
“Oh well, it isn’t every day.” 

Before Blitzen’s meal was done, Mr. 
Vergil Dickinson drove up, the engine 
of his truck coughing and wheezing. It 
was a green truck that he had built him- 
self on an old engine, and in it he had 
a small forge and a little anvil and many 
shoes—everything he needed. He made 
the rounds of the neighborhood for fifty 
miles through the summer and fall. Now 
he pulled his truck right up to the side 
porch and left the engine going and the 
lights on. 

“Where is this critter?’ he called. 
“You'll have to get him out on the 
porch, and let’s be quick. It’s cool to- 
night.” 
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Blitzen came with the children, limp- 
ing only a little. 

The snow had stopped falling. Light 
from the porch door, the truck, and the 


forge shone over the white levels of the 


yard, and the snow-filled trees. 

Mr. Vergil Dickinson wore a red cap 
and a red muffler and his nose was red 
between them. He worked fast. He took 
up a pony shoe and tried it for size 
against the delicate hoof. 

He shook his head and whistled. “A 
mile too big,” he said. “ "Way too thick. 
Too big all around. It’ll pull him down. 
Now how can I make a shoe from scratch 
here this time o’ night?”’ 

“A star would do it.” 

it was Blitzen’s voice, quiet as the 
whisper of snow. “Santa uses those some- 
times.” 

“A star!”’ cried Mr. Vergil Dickinson. 
‘“What’s the beast saying?”’ 

‘A star!” cried Rosemary. “You know, 
Mr. Vergil Dickinson. We'll have to—” 

Said Mr. Vergil Dickinson, “I’m 
blessed if I like to go monkeying with—” 

Said Grandfather, “But, Rosemary, 
how—” 

Rosemary pointed. “There, look! 
There’s a fine one right in the maple 
tree at the tip of that branch.” 

“Tl get it!’’ David shouted. 

“Mind the snow! Don’t slip!”” warned 
Grandfather. 

David was used to that maple tree. He 
scrambled to the branch and wormed 
his way out along it. When he got to the 
thin part, he wound one arm around 
and reached and reached with the free 
hand. His fingers just closed on one 
point of the star, and he snapped it free 
and dropped it to Rosemary, who was 
standing under the tree with out- 
stretched hands. 
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“It’s new to me,’ muttered Mr. Ver- 
gil Dickinson, blowing on his fingers. 
But he took the star from Rosemary, and 
picked up his hammer. 

‘Now hold still like a good deer,” he 
said to Blitzen as he took his foot be- 
tween his knees and tried the star against 
the hoof. 

At the blows of his hammer, sparks of 
rose and blue and silver sprayed out over 
the porch rail. The children’s faces were 
lighted by the glowing colors as they 
watched. In no time at all, Blitzen had a 
new shoe. 

“There,” said Mr. Vergil Dickinson, 
“doubt if Santa could do better himself. 
How’s it feel?’ And he reached down in 
his pocket for a sugar lump. 

Blitzen took the sugar lump, and 
stamped on his foot. 

“It feels just right,” he said softly. 
His voice was like the wind in the hem- 
lock branches. “Santa said in Aroostook 
County they’d be sure to fix it.” 

“Well then, that’s that,” said Mr. Ver- 
gil Dickinson. ““Good-by, and a Merry 
Christmas to everybody!”’ 

He climbed into his truck, which was 
still chugging and shaking energetically, 
and pulled away down the road. 

“Supper,” Grandma called. “I hear 
the folks coming. The beast can finish 
his nap by the fire while we eat.” 

After supper, after they hung their 
stockings, after they heard the carolers 
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singing under the windows, David and 
Rosemary went to their room to bed. 
They took Blitzen along with them. 

‘“‘Now, no nonsense,” said Grandma, 
as she tucked them in. ‘“‘He may come too 
I suppose, if he’ll be quiet. But how is he 
to know when Santa’ll be here for him? 
And won't he wake us all up then? J 
think he ought to wait outside.” 

“I will hear him,” said Blitzen. “And 
I needn’t wake anyone. I can go right 
through the window. My foot is all right 
again, you see.”’ 

So the deer lay down beneath the win- 
dow. The last thing David and Rosemary 
saw from their cots was moonlight on his 
curving antlers, making them shine like 
silver. 

But much, much later, Rosemary 
heard in her sleep the music of sleigh 
bells. She turned and twisted until she 
managed to wake up. The house was 
cold, and she was snuggled far down in 
her blankets. As she put her head out, 
she saw a flash of gold through the win- 
dow. It was the shine of Blitzen’s shoes 
as he bounded out. 

She tumbled from her bed and ran to 
the window. Outside she saw only the 
sparkling snow, the elms, and beyond 
them, the church, magically white in the 
moonlight. In the frosty Christmas air, 
she thought she heard the faintest echo _ 
of sleigh bells. 

David slept through it all. 





























AT HIGH RIDGE FARM 


By VIRGINIA VOIGHT ¢ 


Tue Story So Far: Clay spent as much 
time as possible with the circus animals 
wintering at his father’s farm. Chaka the 
lion cub was his favorite. While Joe Dob- 
bin the trainer went into town.one Satur- 
day, he left Clay in charge. Clay’s younger 
sister Emily and her party guests were 
out playing tag when suddenly Chaka 
bounded toward them. 


Part T'wo 
LAY, coming back to the shed with 
‘g the hoop in his hand, reached the 
lane just in time to see Chaka lope out of 
sight in the direction of the front yard. 
He was so startled that for a moment he 
stood still and stared foolishly after the 
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lion cub. Then he leaped the stone wall, 
bordering the lane, and ran as hard as 
he could in the same direction. 

“What shall I do when I get there,” 
he thought frantically. “Grab Chaka by 
the tail—or what?” 

Emily and her friends were playing 
bean bag. The girl who had just caught 
the chunky calico bag paused with it in 
her hand. 

“Is that your dog, Emily? What a 
funny tail he’s got.” 

Emily turned to look. Her eyes wi- 
dened. ““That’s not a dog, Katie.”” Her 
voice sounded tight and sort of squeaky. 
““It’s—it’s one of the lions.” 

Katie dropped the bean bag. Chaka 
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immediately pounced upon it. It re- 
minded him of his ball. He tossed it into 
the air and caught it in his teeth when it 
came down. He pranced and gamboled 
and tossed it up again. When it came 
down this time the beans spilled out of a 
torn place. Puzzled and interested, Chaka 
sniffed at them. With teeth and claws he 
ripped the bean bag to shreds. 

All this took only a few minutes, and 
all the while, the white-faced little girls 
stood as if they were frozen to the spot, 
and stared at Chaka. But the spell would 
soon be broken. Prue Erwin was getting 
ready to scream. 

Then suddenly Clay was there. 

Clay had forced himself to come the 
last part of the way at a walk. Chaka was 
in a playful mood now, but if Clay went 
rushing up to him like crazy, or if the 
girls should start to screech and run, 
there was no telling what might happen. 

Clay tried to make his voice sound 
everyday and unafraid. “All of you must 
stand perfectly still. Chaka won’t hurt 
anyone—if you all stand still.” 

The girls stood where they were. No 
one screamed, although Prue had to clap 
a hand over her mouth. 

Clay walked up to the cub. “You, 
Chaka! You weren’t invited to this 
party.” 

Chaka bumbled around his friend 
with a rag of the bean bag dangling from 
his mouth. The girls watched breath- 
lessly. 

Sudden inspiration came to Clay. “As 
long as you are here, you may as well 
show what you can do.” 

But would Chaka obey him without 
Joe being there? Freedom was making 
the cub dangerously frisky. “If only I 
had the buggy whip,” Clay thought des- 
perately. 
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He held out the hoop. “Jump, 
Chaka!”’ 

This was a game that Chaka liked. He 
dropped the rag and crouched down. His 
yellow eyes sparkled. 

“Jump, Chaka!” Clay snapped his 
fingers in place of the whip. 

Chaka lifted himself off the ground 
and made a beautiful jump right through 
the hoop. 

“Again!” Clay cried. 

Chaka turned and sailed back. He 
went through the hoop four times. Then, 
at another command from Clay, he ran 
around in a circle and lay down with his 
four feet in the air. 

“Ohh!” A ripple of pleasure passed 
from girl to girl. 

Chaka did not stir. 

But trouble still loomed ahead if Clay 
failed to persuade the cub to return to 
his cage. He gave the girls a warning 
glance. ‘To Chaka he said softly, “Good 
lion.” 

Chaka picked himself up. This was 
the end of his act. He looked at Clay ex- 
pectantly. 

Clay put his hand on the cub’s head 
and urged him gently toward the lane. 
“Time for catnip, Chaka.” 

Catnip was a word that Chaka knew, 
and catnip was always given to him in 
his cage after he had done his tricks. He _ 
walked beside Clay, as eager as a boy 
after a lollipop. 

“Catnip, Chaka,” Clay whispered 
again. 

Chaka walked faster. At the shed door 
he entered first. He went straight to his 
cage and waited for Clay to open the 
door. Clay moved swiftly. Once Chaka 
was inside the cage, Clay made certain 
this time that the catch was properly in 
place. Then he sagged against the bars. 
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A broad nose nudged between the 
bars, reminding him that something had 
been forgotten. Clay turned. “Gosh, 
Chaka, I’m sorry.” 

He hurried to the shelf where the cat- 
nip was kept in a stone crock. ‘There was 
an extra large sprig for Chaka today. 
Contented purring came from the big 
cub as he nuzzled the scented leaves. 

Joe came in soon after that. His sharp 
eyes looked from Chaka, shut safely in- 
side his cage, to Clay. 

‘“What’s this Emily called to your Pa 
and me as we rode into the yard? Has 
Chaka been running loose?” 

Clay flushed darkly. Joe wouldn’t 
have much use for him after this. Joe 
always said that a good animal man 
could not afford to be careless. 

“Chaka got out while I was up at the 
house, fetching his hoop.” He swallowed 
hard. “It was my own fault. I didn’t 
look twice to check the catch on his cage 
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door, as you told me always to do. Some- 
one could have been clawed bad—and I 
would have been to blame.” 

His voice broke. All the fear, that 
he hadn’t dared give way to while there 
was danger of Chaka hurting someone, 
was coming out now. 

“Steady there,” Joe said evenly. “I 
want the rest of the story. What hap- 
pened after Chaka got out?” 

Clay poured out the entire story. All 
the time he was painfully conscious of 
Joe’s grave face and watchful eyes. 

‘There is no excuse for carelessness,” 
Joe said, when Clay had finished. “Like I 
told you before, an animal man usually 
only has the chance to be careless once. 
But you were lucky this time. And I 
guess you would never forget to check 
the catch on a cage again.” 

“You bet I wouldn’t! But I—I guess 
you won’t want me working around your 
cats after this.” 
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Joe’s answer came quickly. “I don’t 
know where I could find a better helper. 
You forgot an important thing, but you 
also showed quick thinking and courage 
in the way you handled Chaka. I think 
you’ve got the makings of a first class 
animal man, Clay.” 

Joe hit him a friendly clip on the 
shoulder. ‘“‘How would you like to go on 
tour this summer as my helper?”’ 

“Gosh! Do you mean it, Joe? Do you 
think my folks would let me?”’ 

“Only way to find out is to ask ’em.” 

Clay raced up to the house and burst 
into the kitchen, where his mother was 
cutting party cakes. ‘“Ma—Pa!’” he 
shouted. “Joe wants to give me a job 
with the circus!”’ 

It didn’t take his mother long to put 
her foot down hard on that proposition. 
“There are enough animals for you to 
look after right here on the farm,” she 
said firmly. 
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“Aw—” A lump swelled in Clay’s 
throat. He stared down miserably at the 
scuffed toes of his boots. 

His father’s arm went around his 
shoulders in a quick, tight hug. “Joe is 
right, son. You do have the makings of 
a good animal man. That is why we can’t 
spare you from the farm. I’m going to 
need your help with the new colts.” 

“And those wild animals that you are 
so crazy about will be coming back to 
board with us next fall,” his mother 
added. 

She passed Clay a thick slice of hick- 
ory nut cake on the blade of her silver 
knife. 

‘‘Joe’s coming back next winter?” It 
was wonderful the way Clay perked up. 

‘“That’s right,” nodded his father. 

Clay took a big bite of cake. Happiness 
welled up in his eyes and spilled all over 
his face. Chaka would be coming back to 
High Ridge Farm! THE ENpD 
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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


The postman brought only one letter 
that morning, but it was worth a bagful 
of ordinary letters. I called the penglets 
at once. 

‘Petunia! Peterkin! Listen to this.” 


Dear Peter Penguin: 
Yesterday I happened to meet your 
good mother on an ice cake. She was 
quite lonely for you and the pen- 
glets. So this year, your Christmas 
present will be a helicopter trip to 
the South Pole. The helicopter will 
be delivered exactly one week be- 
fore Christmas, to give you time for 
the trip. The gift will include an in- 
struction book and some spare parts. 
Faithfully yours, 
GRAND PAN PENGUIN 
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“A real helicopter!’’ said Peterkin, 
jumping up and down. “Can I help fly it, 
Uncle Peter?”’ 

“Since it’s going to carry penguins, it 
ought to be called a pelicopter,”’ Petunia 
said. “Will it have a name, Uncle Peter, 
or can we name it?”’ 

“I don’t know, but I do know we'll 
have to work hard to get ready. Bless my 
soul, how many cousins do you have at 
the South Pole? We’ll have to make lists, 
and get presents—” 

“Oh, Uncle Peter, what about Lulu? 
Of course we'll take Lulu.” 

“I’m afraid it would be too cold for 
Lulu,” I said. “Some people just don’t 
enjoy that cozy, sub-zero weather. Uncle 
Walrus will keep Lulu, I’m sure.” 

The days were a whirl of shopping, 
present-wrapping, and packing. But a 
week before Christmas, we were ready. 

And just when the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin promised it, the helicopter was 
there. The penglets rushed out at once: 

‘No, it doesn’t have a name,” Petunia 
reported breathlessly. “Peterkin and I 
want to call it The Flying Pen.” 

“All right,” I said. “But now we'll 
have to pack in all the presents.” 

It took us till noon to get everything 
stowed away. I was almost afraid we 
would never get off the ground. But, 
turning to page | of the instruction book, 
I pushed the starter. With a terrific clat- 
ter, we rose almost straight into the air! 
Uncle Walrus and Lulu waved to us from 
below, for as long as we could see them. 

It is Christmas Eve, and the ice floes of 
the South Pole are beneath us. A beauti- 
ful sight! And soon my dear mother will 
be clasping us all in her flippers. 

And so, to one and all, 

A MERRY, ICY CHRISTMAS 
PETER PENGUIN 
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Merry Christmas to you all! We’ve 
been enjoying jolly Christmas greetings 
from many of our readers. And we want 
to thank you too for sending in your 
poems, stories and pictures. We wish we 
could print everything, and have tried to 
include as much as we had room for on 
these two pages. 

It’s sad to be leaving all our friends 
and we'll miss writing to you and coming 
to you each month. But Uncle Peter says 
not to fret; there'll be lots of exciting ad- 
ventures in store for us at the South Pole. 

Happy New Year to all of you from 
all of us at Srory PARADE. 

Peterkin, Publisher 
Petunia, Editor 


SMELLS AT CHRISTMAS I LIKE 
By Jill Klein, Age 12 


I like the smell of turkey baking, 
The smell of snow outside the door, 
A whiff of holly around the hearth, 
Are smells at Christmas I adore. 


FIRST SNOW 
By Eleanor Weidberg, Age 9 


A very black puppy was let out in the 
snow. This was his first snow. He buried 
himself in it, and jumped and ran in it. 
Then he went home, but he was a differ- 
ent dog. Guess why? Well, I'll tell you. 
He was a white, white puppy. 
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GEORGE THE BUNNY RABBIT 
By Tina Schaffert, Age 11 


Once a long, long time ago there was a 
little rabbit. His name was George. 
George was a very unhappy little rabbit 
because his tail wasn’t fluffy like the 
other rabbits’ tails. 

‘‘All the other rabbits have nice fluffy 
tails,” thought George. “None of the 
other rabbits let me play with them just 
because my tail isn’t fluffy.” 

That was all George thought about all 
day. He couldn’t even sleep at night be- 
cause he was too busy thinking about his 
tail. 

One day George wandered a long way 
from home. When he stopped to look 
around, he was in the middle of a cotton 
patch. 

“Oh, goody!” said George out loud. 
“(ll put cotton on my tail and make it 
fluffy.” So George did, and then went 
home. 

The next morning he went outside to 
play with the other little rabbits. Right 
away they saw that he was George, the | 
tail-less rabbit, as they called him, and 
they started to go away. 

“Wait!” called George, and he showed 
the other rabbits his new cotton tail. 
Right away the other little rabbits de- 
cided that they would play with George. 
So they did. They played and played un- 
til it was time to go to bed, and the next 
morning they played and played some 
more. 
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ANSWERS TO RipDLEs: 1. When no one 
else will take it. 2. Because he must sell 
what he kneads (needs). 3. Because his 
head keeps him from going too far. 4. 
Roof of your mouth. 5. Toast. 6. Bor- 
ough, burro. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs: Card. Carpet. 
Cargo. Carnation. Cardinal. Caramel. 
Cartoon. Carrot. Carriage. Caribou. 


THE PUPPY THAT FOUND A 
HOME 


By Tom Englert, Age 9 


One Christmas Eve a little lost puppy 
was out looking for a home. As he was 
walking down the street, he came to a 
house where there was a very pretty 
Christmas tree. While he was watching, 
a light caught fire to a paper ornament 
and the tree caught on fire. The dog was 
so surprised he barked and barked and 
the people that owned the tree woke up. 
When the father came down to see what 
was the matter, he saw the tree and 
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quickly unplugged the lights and threw 
it out into the snow. 

While the father was stamping the rest 
of the fire out, the little dog jumped up 
on him and because the dog had awak- 
ened them, the father let his children 
keep the puppy. The little puppy lived 
happily ever after in his new home. 


WISHING 
By Martha Halverson, Age 11 


Why can’t I be a fairy 

Or maybe an elf, 

Why do I always have to be 
Myself? 


Why can’t I be a princess, 
Or a mermaid fair, 

Or maybe a dove 

Flying in the air? 


Why can’t I be a white ship, 
A-sailing out to sea? 

Why do I always have to be 
Just me? 


MEXICAN 
MARKET 
SQUARE 


By 
Helene 
Triantafillou 
Age 11 
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THE SCORING TWINS 


By JosEPH OLGIN 
Illustrated by WiLLIAM RICKETTS 


IMMY Flood took a pass from Lefty 

Barnes about fifteen feet away from 
the basket. Quickly he feinted a shot! 
His guard leaped high in the air to block 
it. Like a flash, Jimmy dribbled past him 
and scored. 

The crowd, gathered to see a fast game 
in the Branchville Junior League, 
cheered. Jimmy threw his shoulders back 
and swelled out his chest as he took his 
defensive position with his Badger team- 
mates. That made 12 points for him so 
far. He was leading the league in scor- 
ing! 

The Wolverines came down the floor 
on the fast break. Kangaroo Martin, the 
Badger captain and center, recovered a 
shot off the backboard. Jimmy passed off 
to Lefty, who threw cross court to Billy 
Watson, the Badger’s stocky guard. Wat- 
son fed the ball to Lefty. Lefty, traveling 
at top speed, sank the basket cleanly. 

The crowd roared again. That made 
12 points for Lefty Barnes, too. The Bad- 
gers scoring twins sure were on today! 

As Jimmy went back on the defense, 
he tried to be happy about Lefty’s basket, 
but he couldn’t be. There was only one 
more game to play after this—the cham- 
pionship game with the Bears, and Lefty 
and he were tied for the league’s scoring 
title. He had set his heart on winning it. 
Even more than that, the high-scoring 
player usually won the most valuable 
player award, the shining golden medal! 

After the game, as Jimmy joined his 
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tired teammates, he was thinking ahead 
to the championship game Saturday 
afternoon. He had to outscore Lefty in 
that one—no matter what! 

The spacious gym was crowded for the 
big game. Kangaroo batted the tap-off 
toward Lefty. Lefty leaped high and 
flipped the ball backwards. Jimmy 
grabbed the ball and brought the crowd 
cheering to its feet with a sensational 
one-hand shot that dropped in. He 
glowed inside! 

Kangaroo recovered a shot off the 
backboard and the Badgers started up 
court. The Bears guarded their oppo- 
nents closely and it was tough going. Fi- 
nally, Jimmy saw Lefty break loose. He 
flipped him the ball and Lefty scored. 
Lefty was also fouled on the shot, and 
Jimmy watched him sink the free throw. 


That gave Lefty one more point than he 
had! 
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“Shoot?” thought Jimmy. Then suddenly he let goa bullet pass to Lefty. 


The Bears then scored two quick bas- 
kets and the battle was on in earnest. 
Even the scoring twins were almost 
stopped. The first half ended 17-15 in the 
Badger’s favor. Jimmy had scored only 4 
points to Lefty’s 6. 

During the half-time rest Jimmy de- 
cided to go all out for himself. He 
couldn’t let Lefty win the title from him! 

On the first play of the second half 
Jimmy dribbled down the court. He was 
about to let go with his favorite one- 
hand skot, when Lefty yelled for the ball. 
Lefty was standing all alone under the 
basket! But instead of passing, Jimmy let 
go with his shot. The ball rolled around 
the basket and dropped in. Jimmy sighed 
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with relief. His hogging of the ball 
hadn't cost his team any points. He was 
now tied with Lefty. Still, he felt a little 
ashamed of himself. 

With only three minutes to go, Lefty 
tied up the score 37-37 with a long heave. 
That made 11 points for Lefty—the same 
total he had. Jimmy had to score again, 
and quickly, before Lefty did. 

He watched dismayed as Kangaroo 
passed oft to Lefty. Lefty was maneuver- 
ing for his favorite left-hand hook shot. 
Desperately Jimmy called for the ball 
and cut in front of Lefty. Lefty instantly 
fed off, and Jimmy scored easily. He was 
leading now, and so was the team, 39-37. 
But something bothered him. Lefty had 
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been unselfishly responsible for his bas- 
ket. Would he have done the same for 
Lefty, he wondered? 

Before he had a chance to think more 
about it, a Bear tied up the score. Only 
a minute to go now. The crowd leaped 
to its feet as a Bear center intercepted a 
pass and scored a basket. 

Jimmy’s heart sank. They were losing 
by two points. He had to score and at 
least tie up the game. He faked Watson 
out of position and dribbled around. Ex- 
ultation ran through him. He was in the 
clear! He would surely score! About fif- 
teen feet away from the basket he heard 
a loud yell, “Jimmy!” 

Lefty was standing clear under the 
basket. Jimmy’s mind was in a turmoil. 
Should he shoot, or should he pass to 
Lefty, who had a better shot? 

Suddenly he let go a bullet pass to 
Lefty. Lefty leaped up to sink the basket. 
His guard in desperation dove at him, 
knocking him to the floor! The ball 
rolled around the hoop crazily, then 
dropped in just as the gun went off, end- 
ing the game. The crowd went mad as 
Lefty stepped up to the foul line for his 
free throw. Jimmy held his breath. If 
Lefty missed the shot, he’d still have a 
chance to outscore him in the five min- 
utes overtime period. But Lefty calmly 
sank it. The championship belonged to 
the Badgers! The scoring title was 
Lefty’s! He had outscored Jimmy 14-13! 

When the excitement died down some- 
what, the individual awards were pre- 
sented by Mr. Dobson, the athletic di- 
rector. Jimmy clapped with the rest as 
Kangaroo went up for the championship 
pennant won by the Badgers. Then he 
groaned in spite of himself as Lefty 
proudly received the high-scoring medal. 
He might have been up there if... 
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Suddenly his heart almost stopped 
beating as Mr. Dobson called the name 
of the winner of the most valuable player 
award. “Jimmy Flood.” 

No! It couldn’t be! But it was! 

Everybody cheered and clapped as 
Jimmy walked up to the table. Finally 
he stammered. “B-But Lefty won the 
high-scoring championship— H-How?” 

Mr. Dobson placed the shining gold 
medal in his hand and smiled. “Before 
Lefty’s last basket you scoring twins were 
tied in another department, too.” 

‘“W-What?” asked Jimmy. 

“Assists,” said Mr. Dobson. “When 
you set up that last basket for Lefty you 
went ahead of him in the assist column. 
Personally, I think that’s even more im- 
portant than scoring.” 

A mist came over Jimmy’s eyes for a 
second as Lefty pounded him on the 
back. “You know, Lefty,” he muttered, 
“T can’t wait till next year. I’ve got some 
terrific plays for us to work out to- 
gether.” 
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“You've got to admire courage like that— 


no cringing, no running, no looking back." 
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Peter Penguin 
Says Good-by 


The best of stories 
Have their ends— 
And so, good-by 
And thank you, friends! 
To all who wrote 
And all who drew, 
To editors, 
That faithful few, 
To boys and girls, . 
Our readers, too— 
We penguins say 
Adieu, adieu, 
Good fortune come 


To each of you! 











